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Mr. BROWN said : 

Fellow-Citizens : I shnll speak to yoxx. to-day, not as Wliigs, not 
iis Democrats, but as citizens of a common country liaving a common 
interest and a common destiny. 

The events ot" the last ten months Iiav^c precipitated a crisis in our 
public afiiiirs which many of tlie wisest and sagest among us hav(; 
tiVadly hoped was yet distant many long years. 

It is not my purpose to enter upon a. critical review of the late most 
t'XU'; I ordinary conduct of the President and of Congress. I am not al; 
libt'rty to sii]3pose, that a people wliose dearest rights have been th(? 
oijjcct of attack for ten montlis and more, have failed to keep themselves 
liiionned of tlie more prominent events ;is they liavc transpired. We 
oLiglit, to-day, to inquire wluit is to be done In the future, rather tiiaii 
what li;i,s been done in tlic past. 

1 contess my iniibility to counsel a great people as to the best mode: 
of proceeding in an emergency like the present. Instead of imparting 
.'idvicc to others, I teel myself greatly in need of instruction. But, I 
will not on this a,ccount refuse to contribute an expression of my own 
liest reflections, v/hen, as in this instance, I am called upon to do so. 

To the end that 3'ou may clearl}' understand my conclusions, it will 
Ijo necessary for me to present ;i firief summary of the events vv^hicli 
liiivo brought us to our jn-cscnt perilous condition. To go no furthei- 
i)ii.ck than the last yi^ar, we shall find that in Mississippi, at least, the; 
5.'i'o;it body of the people wcie aroused to a sense of tljc impending 
fliuiger. At a meeting assembled in tiie tr^wji of Jacksoa jarly in the 
Inst year, both Whigs and Democrats united iii an a,cidrci;s to the 
ooiintry, giving assurance that the time had como fu]: action. 

Oentlemen of higli character, of great populaiity, and merited influ- 
ence, headed this meeting ; a convention of the fcjtatc was recommendecl, 
and every indication was given to tlje .couniry that., in tw- judgment of 
'hese gentlemen, the time had actually cciiie for bold and decisive 
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iiction. This movomrnt: wns socoiidcd in jilmost every eonnl}^ in the 
State; and wlierevf^r t;}i(^ pcc)})ie assenthled, del(\Liale.s were appoiuit'd 
to a general. Slatx; eonvcnition; ;nid in every instance, so t;i,r as I am 
informed, t,li(.^se delc^g.'iles \v(?re eliosen from tlie two great political ])ur- 
iJes, ()n(; half Wliigs and the other liidf Democrats. The contemphr 
conveiition assernblcid ;it .Inckson, in October, and recommended a c 
vention of the Southern States, to iissemble nt Nasliville, at some fut 
day, to b{^ agr(?ed npon among the Siates. The Mississippi moveni 
w;is responded to with great unnnimity in sevfM'al of our sister Stit.to 
in Virginia, v^M)Uth Cnrohna, deornin, Ahd)a.ma, and Florida. '11: 
seemed to be f<)r a time, a very genei'al and united sentiment in f;i 
of the proposed conv(3ntion at Nashville. The scheme was not ^vitl 
wnrm and infiuc>ntial friends in Nordi Carolina, Tennessee, Arkan 
Tjouisiana, niid 'rexns. Tlie other slaveholding Stntes, to ^\^it, Maryl;i 
Kentucky, ;md Missom-i, gave little or no indication of a dispositio; 
favor it. Ka,rly in the Antnmn of 1 849 some of ihc first friends of 
Soutliern movemtait began to falter; and, as time advanced, the}^ ( 
tinned to recede from their bold sta.nd in defence oi' the SontJi. ' 
secret influences wliich were at work to produce these unhaj^py resi 
will be found, I appreliend, elsewhere than in the places now poii 
out. We are now told by some, that they discovered :i better stnt 
feeling at the North toward the South. Others pretend to have i; 
convinced tliat the movement was premature, and calculated to eni 
rass the action of Congress ; whilst a much more numerous, an 
much more dishonest class, j)retend to bave discovered that this > 
vention was to be nothing less than an assemblage of conspirators, t 
sona.l)ly bent on the destruction of the Union. 

Whilst idl this was going on, tlie sagacious politician and t;hc ma 
thought did not fail to see the true reasons lor all this infidelity to a ( 
cherished and favorite measure. The truth was, that ambitious and a- 
ing politicians had discovered that the Southern movement wasdistas 
to General 'l.'aylor, ( Jeneral C[iss, and other distinguished gentlemen, 
high in the confidence of their respective party friends. The moven 
in Cali(()rnia began to develo]) the true policy of General 'J'aylor, 
tlie "Nicholson letter" had receivcul a new reading from General ( 
It became a.pparent tliat the Soutli must be saciificed, or [)ar1y lea 
repudiated, and party ties obliterated, and politicians had begun to 
sid(5S accordingly, when Congress assembled in December. Up t< 
time, however, there remained enough of South(^rn inlluence to k( 
})0werful plialanx of Southern men closely alhed ibr common def 
The etlbrt to organize the House of llepresentatives, made it man 
tluit the South meant something more than an idle bravado in the c( 
she had tak<'n. For almost an entire month, the first successful sti 
the election o{' a. Speaker liad not been taken; :uid at last., when 
Cobb was eht^seu," 'i vra.s b\ a plur:dit.y, and not, as usual, bv a niaj 
of the votes given. At this time, there was manifested the most (! 
miiuxl s[)int in def(Mic(\ of die rights of the Soutli. Still, the close 
server could not iitil to see diat tlie insidious spirit of party was bt 
work. 

President Tay !.-<r t.va.osn'.itted his annual message to Congress 
General Cass treated us to another reading of the "Nicholson Ic 
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The rrosicloMt's mcsr^age did ikM. Viit the ciirtain high eiioiigli to exhibit 
{ill lli;it lin.d ])ccn done iii C;iii{()mia. He g;i.vc us a bird's eye view, and 
[old us to go it blind for the ba,laiic(\ He intimated that he had very 
liule to do with the proeee( lings in Ca.lilbrnia.; yet he ])resented a pn.per 
which lie denominated tiie constitution ol'Cahlbrnia; and in tvvo several 
comnuniieations, lie pressed the consideration oi' that paper upon Con- 
,aress, and lie ea,rn(.\sdy recommended the admission oi' the State ol' Cal- 
i{()rnia, into the Union at an early day. 

Thes(3 proceedings, and these earnest recommend a,tions, could not 
fiiil to elicit a searchnig invesligtition on die part of Soutliern members. 
It became a matter ol' interesting inquiry, as to wlio rn;ide the pretended 
constitution; how the people came to be assembled lor that purpose ; 
who appointed the time for holding the elections; who decided on the 
quiilincation of voters; who decided that Calilbrnia had the requisite 
population to entitle her to one or more Representatives in Congress, 
without which she could not be a State. It was known that Congress 
liiid never so much as taken legal possession of the country, and it 
becinne a subject of anxious inquiry to know who it was that had kindly 
])erlormcd all the functions usually devolved on Congress; who it was 
limt, in aid of the legislative power of the coinitry, had taken the census 
!o nsceitain the popuhition; ha d passed upon the cjualilication of voters; 
hid iippointfjd the time, place, and mann(3r of holding elections; who it 
was, in short, that had done all that had usually been required prepara- 
tory to the admission of a new State intolhe Union. 

it was seen at once, tliat no census had been taken; and although the 
Constitution rcT[uired that the llepi*esentatives sliould. be apjxrrtioned 
iiiuoiig the States according to population, no steps had been taken to 
fisccrtain whether Cahibrnia had tlie requisite population to entitle her 
>() one member, whereas she was claiming two. It wa,s seen diat the 
time, 2)lacc, and manner of holding the elections, had all been arranged 
by a, military comma.nder, notwithstanding tlie Constitution required that 
lliis should be done by law. It was seen, and admitted on all hands, 
tliiU Calif jrnia. was asking admission on terms wholly a,nd entirely dil- 
•crcnt from those on v/hich ot.he]- States had made similar applications, 
••eiitlcmen favoring her Jidmission, were wont to answer f)ur objections 
"^viili a shrug of the shoulders, and a lamb-like d(^cla,ration that " tliere 
li;i<l been some irregularity." .lrrei>ularities, felhw\'-citizens ! Shall con- 
<'iu-t like this, pass with thai simple and mild expression that it was 
"iiTcguhir V" Was it nodnng more .than irregular to dispense entirtdy 
jvilli taking a census? Was it only littk^ irreguhir to permit eveiy- 
i"icly to vote— white, black, and red; citizens, strangers, and foreigners? 

;is it simply irregular ibr General Kiley, liy a, military proclamation, 

decide the time, place, and manner of holding the elections? Was 
'|) I nsk you, fehow-cilizens, nodiing more than an irregular proceedina", 
^"1' i!. military commander to dispense entirely v/ith the audiority of Con- 
.^"■''ss, the la,w-making power, and of his own will to setup a government 
'Kjstile to the interests and rigiits of the Soudiern Sl;ates of this Union? 
h the rights and interests of all the States had been respected, and all 
I'iul concurred in tlie opinion that the proceeding had only been a little 
in-egular, it might have been passed over with a mcntul protest against a 
recurrence of its like in future. 
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But when it is seen that these " irregularities'^ amount to a positive- 
outrage upon fourteen States of the Union, an outrage against whicl? 
these States earnestly protested, it becomes us to inquire more seriouslv 
into the causes which led to their perpetration, and to take such decisivf * 
measures as shall protect us against like " irregularities" in future. 
Does any man doubt that slavery prohibition lay at the bottom of all tlie 
"irregularities" in California? 

Does not every one know, tlia.t but for the question of slavery, these 
unprecedented outrages would never have been perpetrated? Is there 
a gentleman outside of a lunatic asylum who does not know that if Cali- 
Ibrnia had framed a pro-slavery, instead of an anti-slaver}^ constitution, 
lier application for admission into tlie Union w^ould have been instanta- 
neously rejected? And yet, in view of all these and a thousand other 
pregnant lacts, we are expected to content ourselves with a simple 
declaration that "the proceeding was a little irregular, but it was the 
best that could be done." Wli;it, fellow-citizens, does this whole matter 
amount to, as it now presents itself? Tlie Southern people joined heart 
and hand in the acquisition of territory — shed their blood — laid down 
their lives — expended their treasure in making the acquisition, and ibrlh- 
with the Federal authority ^^•a,s employed to exclude them from all par- 
ticipation in tlie common gain. The threat was uttered, and kept con- 
stantl}^ hanging over them, that if they dared enter tliose Territories 
witli tiieir slave property, it w^ould be taken from tliem. Thus wen^ 
they intimidated and kej)t out of the country; no slave-owner would 
start to California with his shive property, when Congress w-as day by 
tlay threatening t,o eninncipate his negroes, il' lie dared t;o introduce them 
into that count ry. Not content w^ith tlius intimidating Southern property, 
the Federal power was employed in instigating an unauthorized people 
to do tlnit which tlie Congress of the United vStates had not the power 
to do, to wnt., to })a,ss the "Wilmot proviso." 

It is well known that tlie Calilbrnia, constitution contains the " Wilniet 
proviso" in t^erms. it is C(]aally w^ell l^nown thnt this ])roviso has been 
sanctioned l)y Congress, and that the sanction of Congress imparts to it 
its only \-itality. Without that snnction, it is a nullity, a dead letter, an 
absolute naught. Who, then, is responsible for it but Congress — the 
Congress which gave to it its sanction, and thereby impnrted to it vitality, 
and moved it into action? Congress, we are told, could not, and dared 
not pass the proviso; but the people of California could propose it, and 
Congress could sanction it, and therciby give it existenc<i. 'J'he peo[)!f 
of Ohio, Fennsylvania,, I\ew "^'ork, and other Suites, might ask Congrer^ 
to pass the " Wilmot proviso," but Congress dare not do it, because 
there was no [)o\ver under tJie Constitution to authorize it; but ii" tl" 
people of Ciditbrnia, asked it, then it was a, very dillerent question — ll"'" 
Congress luid all the constitutional ])ower which the case re(}uired. L*^'' 
the truth be told. The Wilmot proviso was an old question; it liad 
been discussed — its enormity had been exposed, and the mind of tlx 
South was firmly and fixedly ma,d(^, u[) not to submit to its passage. 1' 
ivns necessary, tlierelbre, to take this new track, and l)elbre the Soutii 
could recover Irom her sur[)rise, ]-)a,ss the odious proviso, and then pre- 
sent the naked issue of a humiliating submission on tlie one side, or 
disunion on the other. 



Vvlio, fellow-citizens, were these people of CalifbriiiLi, whose voice luis 
been so potentiiil in the work of your exclusion, your humiliation, and 
vuur disgrace'? — were the}^ American citizens? No, sir, no! they were 
adventurers from all parts ol' the A\'orld. In thus blood-bought country 
may h;j,ve been found the Sandwich IsLinder, the Chinese, the European 
of every kingdom and countr}^ Tiiat tliere were many American citi- 
zens in die country, is most true; but the whole were mixed up together, 
and all voted in the work of 3^our exclusion. .How humihating to a 
Southron, to see his own Government thus tuking sides against him, and 
standing guard, while foreign adventurers vote to take from him his rights, 
;md dien to see that Government seizing hold of such a vote and hold- 
inu: it up as a justification of the final act of his ignominious exclusion. 
Can any true son of the once proud and noble South witness these things 
widiout a blush? Does patriotism require us to hug these outrages to 
uur bosom? Must we forget our natural interests, and kiss the hand 
diut indicts these cruel blows? Have we surdv so low that we dare not 
cuniplain of wrongs hke diese, lest the cry of disunion shall be rung in 
oui ears? 

It would have been some consolation to know that the framers of this 
California constitution meant to live under it themselves. Even this 
iittk^. boon is denied us. We all know that tlie men wdio have gone 
to Caliibrnia arc mere sojourners there ; they mean to stay a little while 
and then return to their homes in other parts of die world. Hundreds 
:nid thousands have already left the country, and otliers will follow tlieir 
example. Not one half of the ])ersons who idded in the formation of the 
so-caUed constitution of Caliibrnia are there now ; and in a year or two 
more tlie population will have undergone an entire revolution. 

\Vc have iieard that there were many hundred thousand people in 
California. The number iu the country at the time the constitution was 
liaiiiod has been esthnated at two liundred thousand or more, ;ind this 
has been constantly urged in excuse t()r their assumption of the right to 
make a constitution and set up an independent State government. 

W hen asked by what authoritv a, lew interloijcrs li'om abroad under- 
took to snatch (rom the rightful owners the rich, gold mines on the Pacific, 
^uid to a,ppropria,te to free soil all diat va,st territory lying between die 
d]niy-soe(jnd and forty-second degrees of nortli latitude — embracing an 
aioa, larger than the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
-dabama — we ha\e been told they were a great and growing |)e(j[.>lc; 
diat diercj were a quarter of n, million of inhabitants in die country, and 
hunihx'ds of lliousands on their way there. Let us cximiine the trudi of 
dio.se bold assertions. If diere is any country on earth where thert; are 
JK) Women and children, where die whohj [)opulation consists of full- 
.^fow n men, diat country is Cahlbrnia. We all know thai the emigration 
'I'l-s been eonliiied to the adult miiki popidation, who have gone on a visit 
ol observation, leaving dieir iluiiilies and friends beliind, a,nd intendijig 
'o return. We all know that in the matter ol' \ oting there was no restric- 
tion; every male iidiabitantover the age of twenty -one years wa.s allowed 
'J' Vote, and on die important question of adopting a State e(»nstitution, 
die poll-books showed less than Uiirteen thousand voters. If. diere was 
'i; quarter of a million of people in die country, how sliaJl we account 
tlii.«< meagre vote? The fact is, this is but another hnk in die great 
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cliain of doccption and ihiud by wliich we have ])een denied our nglits 
in rlio coimtry — by wliicK). we and our posterity have been client ed out. 
of the most vidnable property on e art) i — by wliich we have been reduced 
to t;]je sad alternative of sul)nritting to tlie most hnmihiiting deprivation 
of onr rights, or driven to a severance of the bonds whicli mrite ns to 
the Nortli. 

If the gross injustice, the deep iiljvrry and wTong which we an^ called 
upon to suffer, liad ceased witli the consummation of this California, 
fraud, we might have bent our heads in liuniirmtion and in sorrow, an(t 
without daring to compla in of tlie tyrann}' of our oppressors, liave borne 
it in silence. But it did not stop h(u-e. The cup of our degradation 
was not quite full to overflowing; and it was determined to wrest imm 
the slaveholding State of Texas, one third of her rightful territory. Tii 
the perpetration of this fraud tlie Nortli liad two powertid allies, and ]:)otli, 
I am pa;ined l:o say, tltrnished by the South. One was the ten millions 
of dollars taken from a conimon treasury, and the other the vote of one 
half tlie southern delegation in Congress. 

T. hold in my hand a map of Texas. It speaks more eloquently in 
delence of Texas than the ablest or.itor has ever yet spoken. Here on 
tliis map is the boundary of Texas, as ma.rked first l>y her sword, and 
then ma.de legible by the act of her Legislature in December, IS-^G. Soo, 
it extends from the rnoutli of the llio Grande to the source of that rivor, 
and it reaches to the forty-second degrrx3 of north latitude. Hen^ loo, 
is marked on this map the " Clay compromise hue," and the "hue of 
mJjnstjnnit,''^ as laid down in tlie final act of dismemberment, commonly 
known as Pearce's l)ill. Keej) diese lines in your memory, fellow- 
citizens, while we recur tor one moment to the Itistory o-f the reannexii- 
tion of Texas to the United States. 

What is lha.t history? I. need not relate the whole of it. I rreed not 
say how like an ardent lovc^r we wooed and. won this fair daughter of llio 
Saxon l)lood. Texas was young, blooming-, and inde]")endent ; we wooed 
her as the lover wooes his mistress. She fell in1;o our arms, and with 
r.apturous hearts we took lier f()r better or for worse. Ffithers Clay and 
Villi "Buren t()rl");ide the bans: but tlie people cried, with a loud voice, 
".Let the marriage go on." It did go on; 'L'^cxas merged her s(^parale 
independence into tliat of the United States, and here in \n\ hands js 
tlie, ma]'ria«:»e contj-act:. Here is tlie treatv, here the resolution of annexa-- 
tion. It will !.)(! secMi tliar we took hi^r just as she was — ;iust as she pre- 
sented herself. We took that Texas wliich la.3^ east oi' the Rio Grande, 
and all a.long that riv(>r from its mouth to its som-ce, and south of the 
parallel of latitudi^ north. We took the Texas which was defined 
by the act of Decemlx^r, :iS-'>(); we took the Texas marked on this mnp^ 
I hold it up l)efbre you. It is a portrait of the fair damsel as she was, 
before hei- limbs wove amputated by the Northern doctors, aided by sur- 
geons Clay, Pearce, I^'oote, and others f"rom the South. 

Turn to th(^ n^solulions of ;innexation. I hold th(Mn here; widiout 

nausinu' to read them, I will state what no man can denv. 'i'hev ex- 
^ "•'ill 
pr(>ssly stipula1(>, that all that pail of Texas lying south of tli(^ parallel 

ofr'JC) d(\^-r(H\^. and oO minutes north latitude, shall remain slav(Merrilorv ; 

and all north sh.all be fix^^ leiTil(,M-v after its admi.-sioi! iiilo the b'liion 

as vStates. AVith this written agreement iMMwcfi! the high contraclic/g 
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•jjiiriie?, bow can a,ny m.'in come forward and say that Texas never ex- 
[(nidcd to the parallel of 30 J degrees? How dare any njan pixaend thiU 
Texas did not extend north of that line and up to 42 degrees ? 1 will 
not insult your understanding by debating so pa.l])able a pro})ositiou 
before you. It is as clear as the sun in yonder lieavens, tliat at tlic 
])cri(xl of annexation, the whole country supposed we were ac(juiringall 
ibe territory east of,. the Rio Griuide, and up to 42 degrees. Tlie only 
puj'ly on earth who expressed a doubt on this point, was Mexico, and 
t(.)r acting on her expressed doul)ts, we went to war with her, all parties 
ill this country at least uniting in the w;:ir; and when we liad whipped 
her, and ol)t;.dned not only her recognition of the Texas boundary, but a 
cession of New Mexico and Crdilbrnia, into the bargain, what do wc 
hear? Why, Uia,t Texas never owned one toot of territory nojth of 
(iegrees. Though we agreed that all of Texas south of 3GJ should be 
Aiwi^ territory, and all north of that hue free territory, we a,re told that, 
ill trudi and in fact, Texas onl}^ extended to some undetermined point 
between 32 and 34 degrees of latitude north. Why do men tlius stultify 
ibeinselves"? Wliy do men speidv and a.tten:ipt to reason for the purpose 

throwing a cloud over die title of Texas to this territory V Need 1 
tell vou, lellow-citizens, ihiit slavery! slavery ! ! slaveiy ! ! ! and nodiing- 
but s!;ivery, is at tlie bottom of all tiiis business. 

Take the question ol' domestic slavery out of tlic way, and. this whole 
dispute about the true boundary oi' Texas could and would ha.ve bceu 
•seuJed in nine hours, and in a manner most satisfactory to all parties. 
k wii.6 ])recisely beca.use Texas was a sla.veholding State, and her soil 
shive soil, beyond all cavil or dispute, that it was found important by 
the North to cut these ninety-diree thousand sections ofl' and attach Uicm 
to New Mexico. As a part of Texas it was secure to the South; as a 
parloj' New Mexico the .North had i:he power and the will to make il 
liee soil. If Texas and New Mexico ha,d both been free or lioth slave- 
Stales, there would have been little or no dispute about tlie true l)ound- 
;iiT between them. Texas is a,nd must ever remain a slaveholding 
Stale : New Meixico, if not already free soil, is under the dominion oi 
Noi ibei ii power, and Avill i)e made so in due season. In these facts will 
be iouiid the only reason fxr the nine months' struiiiile in Conorcss on 
UK' question of boundary. The Northern mind is hdly made up that no 
Juore :<lave Stat.es sluiU be addixl to the Union. This is more distinctly 
'Jiinounci.'d than anv odier article in their jx)htical creed. We all know 
LiHS. And let me ask you, rt!llov\--citizens, if there; is on.e ma,n among 
veu ah, who supposes that Northern politicians, resolved as th(.;y .all arc 

limit the slave Stales to their present number, would be so ridiculously 
j^iby a.s to cut off ninety-three tliousiiiid s(piare miles of shivdiolding 
Jexas for the j)urj)ose of ina.king of it one or two a.dditi()nal slave 
'"^tales'/ The Nortli has tin.! power to do us she ple;,ises, and no man in 
il)!--.^ eoiuilrv doubts tliat she will ple.'ise to make free territorv of these 
''JjK'ly-ihreo thousand sip.iare miles which she lia.s wrested fnjin Texas, 
^''iib the ;iid of ten miHions ol" dolhu'S and a Lir^e number of sont,hern 

vol OS. 

i shall iK.'ver l(»rg(.1; the hour when this nK;isui-(> of gross ini(piity 
^[^ the Soudi [);issed the House of .uep.rcseiii;u,i ves. On "Wednesfhiy we 
'-^'■ieatod it bv Inrl v-llja' iiiaioritv ; (.ai Thursday we deleaied it a^ain 
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Uy eight mnjority ; on Friday tliey carried it over us hy ten votes ; and 
when the result w:is nnnoimced, there went up from the lobbies, from the 
galleries, a,nd from the floor of the Hall of Representatives, one long, 
bud, wild, maniac yell of unbridled rejoicing — the South was prostrate, 
and Free Soil rejoiced. The South was degraded, fallen, and her 
enemies rioted. Ten milUons of dollars had been flung to the hungry pack 
who hang like wolves around tlie Treasury, and there was frantic joy in 
all tlieir^'hearts and upon all their tongues. They assembled on the 
])anks of the Potomac, and in utter defiance of every decent regard for 
the Fatlierof his Country — they assembled under the very shade of the 
Washington Monument — and "there fired a hundred guns. Thus did 
they, in manifestation of their wild rejoicing over the prostrate South, 
and their own clutching of the ten millions of dollars. Nor did they 
pause liere, but with drums Ideating, fifes blowing, and banners stream- 
ing, they paraded tlie streets of Washington. They called out Mr. 
Clay, nnd he spoke to them; they called out Mr. Cobi^, Mr. Douglas, 
Mr. FooTE, and I know not who else, and they all spoke to tliem. It 
was a night of riot and revehy. The foul deed had been done, and 
when there should Ijave been sorrow and mourning, there was ecstasy 
;md the wild notes of untamed rejoicing. 

I left the street, filled as it was with this motley crew of free negroes 
and half-clad boys, bankers, brokers, barbers and beggars, Northern 
Free-Soi1ers and Southern ijatriots — aye, southern patriots — patriots 
whose affections had outgrown their countr}^ and who had taken " all 
the world and the rest of mankind " into their tender keeping — I left it 
and them, and retired to my private chamber, there to brood over the 
sorrows of my stricken and fallen country. But I was not long left to 
mvself and tlie sorrows of my countj'v. We were summoned to yet 
another sacrifice. The vSouth no longer had the power of resistance, 
and a oenerous foe would not have stricken her aj^ain. But the Northern 
wolf had tasted blood. The vSouthern shepherd w^as unfaithful to his 
flock, and another lamb was taken. 

The slave trade in the District of Columbia was abolished. It washy 
this name thc}^ called the deed. It was more than this. It was an act to 
punish the intentions of masters and to emancipate their slaves. The bill 
de(;lares ihia.t if slaves are brought to the District of Columbia for the 
purpose of being sold in said District, or anywhere else, they sha,ll be 
free. Tlie law does not punish the act of selling or offering to sell, but 
it punishes tlio luteiUinn to sell; and how, pray? Not by fiuing the 
master, or by sending him to prison, but by emancipjitiiig his slave. 
How this law is to operate in practice, I need not say. It is to nil 
intents and ])urposes an act of abolition. Under it, men's intentions will 
be judged of by swift juries, by abolition juries, and their slaves set nt 
liberty. Does any man doubt that abolition juries w^ill he found in the 
District orCohim{)ia, and in the citv of WashiuLTton? There are in tlic 
District si.rfcni f/zoustnid free negroes, and fwcnty-fhrec limulrcd slaveSc 
Slavery is wearing out there, and to-day, lellow-cilizens, I would as soon 
risk a New Yoi-k or Philadelphia jury on a (jU(\stioii involving slnverVj 
as a. Washington city jury. The people there are growing more and 
more hostile to this species of properly every day, anrl 1 pity the master 
who has his intentions {v\ql[ before a jury taken from among them. 
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These, fellow-citizens, are tho healing niensuros — the measures of 
pence. This the vaunted adjustment of wliich so much has been said, 
:md for the passage of which the cannon lias been fired, the drums beat, 
fifes blown, banners displa3'ed, and all the evidences of national rejoicing 
exhibited. 

I cannot believe in the sincerity of these singular demonstrations. I 
cannot think that our ignominious exclusion from California affords cause 
for joy. I cannot believe that the bill to punish a master's intention, by 
cniancipating his slave, has sent joy to Southern hearts. I do not believe 
tliMt the dismemberment of Texas has filled the Soutli Avith rejoicing. 
Men make up their minds to submit to wmng, and pride induces them 
10 put the best possible face upon it. Men wliose hearts are wrung with 
;igon y, will smile, because they are too proud to weep. Men, like boys, 
m;iy wliistle to keep their courage up. But when causes like these 
exist for mourning, it is useless to tell me that men with vSouthern hearts 
rejoice — the thing is impossible. 

[ am told that Texas has not been dismembered. That, in the kindest 
spirit, the United States has proposed to pay her ten miUions of dol- 
lars, to relinquish her claim to the territoiy which has been annexed to 
New Mexico. Let us examine the sincerity of this statement. The 
United States, speaking through the Executive, and through Congress, 
says to Texas: "We want this country, and we mean to have it; 3'ou 
arc v/ea.k, and we are strong. Give up the country quietly, and we will 
p;iy 3'ou ten millions of dollars ; refuse, and here is the army, the navy, 
and the mihtia." Look at the power* of the United States flook at the 
tin-cat of tlie President to reduce Texas to submission. Look at the 
conduct of Southern Senators and Representatives. Look at all this, 
and then turn your eyes towards Texas ; see her feeble and weak, with- 
out money, without arms; in debt and without credit; and tell me if it 
is left to her free choice to determine wlietlier she will accept or reject 
tliis proposition ? The overgrown bully approaches a weak a,nd feeble 
mun, without friends and without the means of defence, and says, " I 
want, your land ; give it up quietty, .and I will pay^ you for it, and if you 
refuse, bear in mind, I am stronirer tha.n vou, and here are my Quns, 
iicrc my dfiggers, and tliere mv armed servants to do my biddinir. 
Ohoose what you will do." Will not every man's sense of justice revolt 
nt conduct hke this? Is the man thus treated, a free aoent? Li tlius taking 
Ills property, has not an outrageous wrong, a positive robbeiy, been perpe- 
tnitcd"? I leave it to the good sense of this audience to give the ajj5W(.u\ 

l)ut we are told that Texas is to be liljcrally paid, and ilicrefi jre, if she 
accopis tlie proposition and gives up the land, we have no just cause of 
complriuit. 1 do not know v/hat sum of mojicy would be liberal com- 
pcnsalion to a. sovereiiiu State f(.)r beino- desi)oilcd of one tliird ol' her 
t'iTitory. For myself, I would not consent: to sell the poorest county in 
iMississippi to tlie Free-Soil party for all th(^ gold on tliis side of ilie*At- 
I'Uitic. ^ But when I hear of the hberality of ihis pro|.)osilion, it leads me 

Hiquire who pays the money. We can all, afford to be lil)e]-:d a.t the 
cx])onse of other people. Do the Free-Soilcrs pa}- this ten millions of 
dollars? Not at all; they get the land, that's clear, and tliat wepa.y the 
groiUer pnrt of the money- is equally clear. The money is to 1)0 paid 
UTjin the National Treasury. I am not about to launch iiito anv discus- 
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.sion of the finances, but I want to show who it is that must pay this ten 
millions of dolUirs to Texas. AVe derive our national revenue cliicfly 
li-oiii ;i duty levied on goods imported into die country. IS'oav, it will uoi 
1)0 denied that these imports are nothing else than the proceeds of the 
exports, tt is perfectly clear that if we cut off the exports, wt- suspend 
the imports. If we have notliing to sell, we shnll have nothing to buy 
with, :itid consequently imports must cease; and if imports cease, rev- 
enue will cojsse. We shall export this year, in cotton alone, near one 
hundred millions of dollars in value; this will Ibrm the basis of one 
hundred millions of dollars in goods imported. 

If the (Government levies a. duty of thirty-five per cent, on these, her 
nn'enue liom this source alone will be thirtv-five millions of dollars. 
Now, sup{»ose we ahstract this cotton from the exports, do we not sec 
that we cut off the im])orts to a like extent, and in cutting off the imports 
that we likewise ciU, olTthe revenue? But seeing all this, says one, I do 
not yet perceive that you have show^n how it is that the cotton grower 
pays t he revenue. Go with me, if you please, a little I'urther. Suppose 
mv friend who sits before me, and who raises five hundred bales of 
cotton, shall ship that cotton, and liimsell' dispose of it in Liverpool Ihr 
twenly-live thousand dollars. Su})pose he invests the money in mer- 
chandise and lands in New Orleans. The Government changes him n 
duty of tliirty-hve per cent, ihv the privilege of latMling his goods. Now 
answer me ihis (juestion, would it have been any worse for my Iriendto 
have i)een chargtxl thirty-live per cent, on the value; of his cotton as he 
went out, with l:he privilege of bringing back his goods free of duty, than 
it would be to Uit him take his cotton ire<3 of cluirge ;md tax him thirty- 
five per cent, duty on the return cargo? For myself, I cannot see that 
it would make the least diffi^rence whether he paid as he went out, or 
as he came in. But I iun told tlie })lanter does not bring back the pro- 
c(;<mIs of his cotton. He sells it, and the importing merchant brings back 
the pj-ocecds and pays the duty. Let it be borne in mind that every 
man who himdles the eott;on, from the moment it leaves the planter until 
it comes back in the form of merchandise, handles it on speculation: 
and I. sliouhl like to know whicli one of these speculators it is that loses 
the thirty-five per cent, which the Government collects. The Treasury 
r(M:eiv(^s the moiK.y; sonuibody pays it; and, in my judgment, that some- 
body is die planter. The slaveholding Stales furnish two thirds of our 
entir(> exports, and if 1 am right in this dieory, they pay two diirds of 
the revenue, and conse(juently will pay two thirds, or nearly sc^ven 
millions ol'llie ttni millions of dollars given to 'Pexas tor the territory ol 
whieli she has Ixuvii so unjuslly despoiled. 

I l)(\u- pardon fi^r ihis digression, and shall return at once to the subjccl 
bed) re us. 

Vv lial compensation has been oill-red the South inr her interest in all 
the vast tei'i-iloi-ies d{>rjved from Mexico, l()r t his spoliation of 'I'exas, and 
the cnjaneipatioii net in the District of Columbia ? We anMohl that the 
North gave us tho fugitive^ slave law. This, l(>llow-citizens, was our 
right under the ConstitutiifU. \\ could not 1)(>. refused. No man whc; 
had svrorn to suppoit tlie Conslii utloii eould ]-efuse to vote lo]- an eflieicnl 
law lor the surr<,Mider of iugitlve. slav(\<, unless he was willing' t<.» (-oiiiinU 
^^■illful aiid_ delllxM-ate p'^ijiiry. 1 do not thank the North for passing iIh' 
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fufritivc slave law. 1 will not. thank any mnn or any power for doling 
out to me niv constitutional rif>hts. If the North will cxccuU'. the law in 
('ood fiiith, I. shall think better ot'tJiem as brethren and friends than 1 now 
do. Time will determine whether they will do this. 

These a,cts liave ])assed. '^l^hcy are now on tlie statute books, and 
the question arises — shall we tamely submit to their operation, and if we 
resist, in what manner, and to what extent shall we cfirry that nisistance V 

I am not appalled by the cry of disunion, so oft;en and so foolishly 
raised, whenever resistance is snoken of. There are t hinges more terrible 
to me than the phantom of disunion, and one of these is tame sub- 
mission to outrasjeous wronj?. If it has really come to this, that the 
Southern States dare not assert and maintain their equal position in the 
Union, for fear of dissolving the Union, then 1 am free to say that the 
Union ouaht to be dissolved. If the nol)le edifice, erected bv oin- iiithers, 
Ims become so ricketv, worm-eaten, and decayed, thar. it is in danijer 
ot'ihiling every time t,he Soutiiern States fissemble to a.;*k for Justice, then 
tlio sooner it is pulled down the better, t am not so we(icled to the 
nnme of Union as to remjiin in it unt il it shall fiill and crush nie. 

\ liaA'c OTcat confidence thatt;he Covernment may l)e l)roudit back to 
It? onguial purity'. I ha,ve great confidence tliat l:he Ooverninont will 
ngiiin he administered, in subordination to the Constitution; that we shall 
])(? resloi-ed. to our equal position in t;lie Confederacy, and that our rights 
will agjiJn be respected as they were from 178;} to ISJO. This being 
done, I. shall l)e satisfied — nothing short of this will satisfy me. 1 can 
nevo.]- consent to take a, suliordinatt; position. ]\y no act oi" word of 
mine shall the South ever be reduced to a, stale of depcMidonco on tlie 
North. I will cling to the Union, and utter its praises with my last 
brofith, but it must be a Union of equids ; it must be a, Union in which 
my Rta.te and my section is e<]ual in rights to any other section or State. 
I will not consent diat tbe South shall become the Ireland of this country. 
Boiler. f;ir, that we dissolve our political connection with the North than 
live connected witli her as her sl;ivf>s or vassals. The fiilhers of the 
I'epuhlic counselled us to live together in pe;ice and concord, but these 
venerable sages and patriots never counselled us to surrender our equal 
position in the Union. By th(;ir llv(>s, they gave us lessons in the horn- 
liook of freedom. If V/asliinglon could speak to us to-day from t.he 
tond), he would comisel us against sid)mission. He resisted less flagrant 
fets of usurpatioii ;in(l Ivrannv, and took up arms ai^ainst liis Kinir. 
1. lie {l;iitcrers of royalty I'lilled this tr(>as()n. If we resist the greater 
ouinigcs, can we hope to escap(> the name of traitorV 

bei. mo c;;iy to yoii, id all sincerily, fcdlow-citizons, that I am no dis- 
ivnionist. It' \ know my own heart, I' am mow, concerned aboiU. the 
nienns of preserving iho Union than 1 ;im ahout the. means oi'destroving 
The (lunger is not lhat we shall dissolve the I'nion, by u, bold a.rul 
nianly vinrliriition of our rights: but rutlier that we .^hall, in a])andoning 
ourriglits, ubandoii the Uiiion also. So Indp me Cod,! believe the sid)- 
im.-sioi)i?:ts ure the yerv worst enemies of die Union, 'j'here is eerlainlv 
•^''Jiie jMiini IxA'ond which the most ubjeei will refuse to submit. ]f we' 
vit'ld now, ]i(,\v long do ye.!i :;!i|>posc it. will Ise bef{)r(' v.'c sliall be cnlled 
upon ioM!l)init aguin? And doesujit eveiy Ininiuji (^Aperienei^ adujoi-isli 
^'■^ thui t]i(> more v.'e vield. the crcai. r will become llie exac-lion of the 
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aggressors ■|' To tlie mini who iliiiiks and says that \vc have been 
wronged, and yet submits in sullen silence, 1 can only say, you reason 
badly (()r the Union. But to the man who rejoices in the late action of 
Congress, who fires cannon, l^eats drums, and unfurls banners with 
mottoes of joy written on them— to such a man 1 can say, with a heart 
filled with sorrow, however well meant these acts may be, the}^ invite 
aggression on our rights, and will lead to certain and inevitable dis- 
union. 

The best friend of the Union is he who stands boldly up and demands 
cx\mil justice for every State and for all sections. If 1 have demanded 
more tlian this, convince me, and 1 will withdraAV the demand. But I 
shall stiuid unawcd by fear and unmoved by flattery in demanding tor 
Mississippi the same justice that is meted out to tlie greatest and proudest 
8tatc in the Confederac}^ 

If the Union cainiot yield to this demand, 1 am against the Union. It 
the Constitution does not secure it, I am against the Constitution, lam 
(or equal and exact justice, and against anything and everything whicli 
denies it. 

This justice was denied us in the " adjustment bills" wliich passed 
Congress. But we are not to inl<:'r that the fault was either in the Union 
or in the Constitution. The Union is strength, and if not wickedly 
diverted irom its ])urposes, will secure us that justice and that domcslic 
traiiquiirMy which is our l)irthriglit. The Constitution is our shield and 
our buckler, nnd needs only lo be fairly administered to dispense equal 
and exact justice to ;dl j;>a,rts of this great Confederacy. 

Has the South had justice in Caliibrnia,? Have her rights been re- 
spected in any part of the territoi'ies ? Has she been fairly dealt widi 
in the matter of the Texas boundary? Was good faith observed in the 
passage of tlie anti-sla v(>ry bill for the District of Columbia? Does the 
North exhibit a, si)irit of love, (diariiy, good neighborhood and brotlierly 
kindness in the perpetunl wnrliire whicli she wages on our property"? Is 
the Union now what it was in i7So? Did our fiithers frame a consti- 
tution and enter hwa a. union whicli <>a\'e the riyht of anuression to one 
rjalf the Slates, and obliged the other half to submit witliout a murmur? 
Would Washington, and .]efl('rs(jn, and Madison, have entered into such 
a union with Achims, and Hancock, and Jay? To all these questions 
there can be but ono answer, wc all know, j-^very thinking, reasoning 
man knows, that in llu; war upon slavery, the Constitution and the 
Union hav(.' been di veiled Ironi llieir original purj)oses. Instead of being 
shi(il(ls against lawhvs lyrainiy, ihey have Ijeen made engines of op- 
pression to ilic South. And am I, a, Soulliern citizen, to be det.erred 
fj'om saying so by iliis S(.4'.s'.'icss cry disuiiion V Am I to see niy 
(leai-«'sl righis taken IVoni me, and my countrvmei: denied all particii)a- 
tion in, or eiijoyjnent of the connnoii propcjtv, and be afraid to s})eak? 
Musi ! witness the disiiiendxM'nient of a. Soulliern Slate and a whole 
catalogue ol* wroiigs, and lliil lo speak, lesi, the Tnion shall crumble a.nd 
fall about niy (^ai's? 1 hope ihe L'nion is made of sterner slulf, but 1 
am free to say, it" ihe t^iiion cannot withstand a demand for justice, 1 
shall n joiee to see it fall. 

1 will demand mv riulils and the riizhts of mv section, be tlu^ conse- 
quences what they may. ll is the im[)iM'ative duty of every good citizen 
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to maintain and defojjd die ConsLiuuion and the Union, and this can only 
be done by demanding and cnibrcing justice. Let us muke this demand 
and let us enforce it, and let the consr^uences rest on the heads of tiiose 
who violate the Constitution and subvert the Union in this war upon 
justice, equality, and right. 

We arc told that our diihculties are at an end ; that unjust as we all 
know the late action of Congress to have been, it is better to submit, and 
especially is it better, since this is to be the eiid of the slavery agitation. It" 
this were the end, Icllow-citizens, 1 might debate the question as to whether 
submission would not be the better policy. Such is my love ot" peace, 
such my almost superstitious reverence lor the Union, that 1 might be 
willing to submit if this was to be tlie end of our troubles. But 1 know 
it is not to be the end. 1 Ivnow it has not been the end thus tar. What 
have we seen ? On the passage of all these 1/ills througii Congress, the 
North stood shocked and overawed at the enormity ot" the wrong donr 
the South; but Washington city rejoiced, Baltimore rejoiced, Iticlnnond 
rejoiced. Instead of the thunder notes of resistance coming back upon 
the Capitol, we w'erc greeted with songs and shouts, and the merry 
penis of hearts filled with joy. Seward, the abohtion Senator Irom 
Ncvr York, encouraged by these indications, introduced a, bill to aholish 
slairnj in the District of Columbiii,. It got only live votes. Tlie North hiul 
not vet recovered from tlic shock which a yiance at her own l)old W()rk 
lind inllicted on her. After a. few more days, the news of rejoicing at 
Louisville, at Augustii, and Nashville, came rolling buck upon the wings 
of ilie lightning, and Seward asked another vote, and the result was 
nine in the allirmative. The cnutious Dayton, und the still more cun- 
ning Winthrop, and men of th;it chiss, ail the while protesting that it 
was yet too soon to urge that measure. They saw and knew full well 
that the firing of ca nnon and beating of drums were em})ty 'signs. They 
judged, rightly, tlia,t no ])eo]ile rejoice in heait a,t iheir own degradation. 
But this rejoicing still went on ; they fired the cannon, and beat the 
drams, and Hung out their banners all over the SouUi—at Natcliez and 
New Orleans, at iMobile and at Jackson, at Meni])his and iMontgoineiy. 
Not only were the Giddingses and the Sewards, the Chases, Hales and 
Rings, and all the enemies of the South, tlius assured that there would 
be no resistance, but, in the echo of the booming cannon and in the 
shrill notes of the merry hie, they were assured that the Soudi was 
lilled with rejoicings ancl njcrry songs. What was the eflect of all this V 
Why, fellow-citizens, the \oii) was taken in the Ilouse on the bill to al.)ol- 
ish slavery out-a.nd-out in the District of Columbia, and it got fifty-two 
Votes, and there were tw(jnly-nine of" its Iriends ajjsent — the largest vote 
ev(.'v given in C(jngress on the dircict ])ro)K)sition. Look at these things. 
Look to the t"ugilive slave hiw in New York, Massachusetls, Ohio, and 
<'i^t;whcre. Look to the late extraordinary triumph of Soward in New 
^ ork. Look to the success of the Frce-Soilers in the late elections. 
Listen to the ncAes of prepar;ition eve.y where va t!ic Northern States, 
and tell me if men do not willlullv. deceive voa when ijiov say that iho 
slavery agitation is over. 1 tell you, fellow-citizens, it is not over. Jt 
never will be over so long as you contintM. to "recede before the pressurr 
oi Northern })ower. \ou ca.niioL sccuru yj";r riglits ; you cannot sjivo 
the Union or the Constitution, by f"oDowing the timid .counsels of the 
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s\ibnilssif)ni.<l5. .Pursue ihcsc coiiiiftcls, and thcv will lend to a sacrifice 
o{' M.n tliJit wo lif)ld dear — of lile, liberty, property, and the Union it.^elf. 
By a submission you may secure, not a union, but a connection with the 
Norlh. It will Ijc such a, connection as exists between Ireland and 
Ku^huid, IV)l;uid a,nd Russia, Hungary and Austria. It will not, it 
caiHiot be the Union of our falliers — 'it c;uniot be a union of e([uals. 

Von can sa.ve tlie Unio'i, fellow-citii^ens, and you can do it by a stern 
resistance to wrouu'. 

I \\\\xv, seen th.(^- l<'ree-Soil elephant of the North. He is governed ])y 
tlio iiistiucls of his S[)ecies. He never crosses ii ])ridge witliout first 
preissing it with his (oot to see if it will sustain his ponderous ihunc. 
Make tlie bridge strong, and h(3 will cross, but let it be weaJc, and he 
will slay on his own side. If you want this Free-Soil elepha,nt among 
you, make the l)ridge strong, gn-c him, msitnuice of mbm'mion^ convinc:- 
him that he may pass the: gulf lhat. divides you in safety, and he will 
<;ome among yow ;ind destroy you. If you would keep him out, show 
him the yawuing cha,sm, and convince him that if he attempts to cross 
he will be preci})italrd to the bottom, and, my life upon it, he will bo 
content l;o i-emain at home. 

The North will indict all that the South will bear, even to a final 
emaiicipatlon (jf the negro race. She will inflict nothing that you will 
not bea;r. 

1. am detaining you, f(^llow-citizens, beyond the time which I allottetl 
to mvs<df; all(>\v me lo bring' these remarks to a close. 

1 am n')r resistance. I am lor that sort of resistance which shall he 
efU^ctive and final. Speaking to you as n. private citizen, I shall not 
hesitate to express my individual opinions freely and fearlessly as to the 
best mode; of resistance. I do not ask — I do not expect anv one to 
adopt my opinions. They are the result of my own best rellections, 
and they will not be abiMidoned, except to embrace others more likely 
to prove ellective in pniclice. 

I. a[)prove of the CJovernor's convociitioji of the Legislature. The 
measure was calh^l liu* bv the emeri>encies of the hour, and was, in mv 
judgment, emineiuly wise and proper. 

.1 trust the Legislature will order a convention of the State. Give the 
])<H)ple a. chanc(^ to speak. L<^t lh(> voice of the sovereign State be heard 
speaking through a. regidarly-orgauized convention, ajid it willconnnand 
respect. Our b;jne has Ixm.-u our divisions. We never can luiite as one 
man — our people are too nnich inilxied with the early prejudices of thtMr 
nativ(; hom(>s. Congregaled irom all tlu' Slates of tlie Union, and from 
many !i)r<Mgii coiniti-ies, thoy n(;v('rcan unile on one common |)lall<)rin. 
.r«ul ihe majorily can s{)eak, and ii" th;U majority speaks through a con- 
vculion legally olecU-d, its voice will silence dissension. It will be the 
voice of a sovereignly — il will conuuand j'csj)(^ct. 

U hal if threi^ lourths ol' llu^ j>eople of ^Fississippi are for resistance, 
the olhei' lour;]" n.aki^s as loud a noisi;, and iheir voice soihkI's as larg(-' 
in \ew \'ork o? Ma<>achiise1i s. V\'hat if live sixths of vour thdegalion 
in Congress have s[)oken the stailiuKnit oi' the State, the other sixth has 
proleste^l that Ik^ speaks ihe voi','(^ of the Slate. I..et tlie people speaki 
Lei them speak !hr;jug}i t!ic biiilol-box. Let a convention be called, and 
thro'\..'h lhat conve'ilion, let us spe'ak the sentiments of the sovereign Slate. 
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I ^^hou'kl liope thai, such n movement in ^tississippi would be respondccl 
lo in mo<i, if nor. all the southern States. 1 should ha ve great confidenc(3 
lh:il South Carohua,, Georgia, AlalDama, and Florida, woidd meet us on 
;i coiuuiou platl()rm, and resolve wiili us to stand or .fall together. 

1 s])e<ik witli great deference, but willi the utmost treedom as to what 
course Atississippi a.nd the other States should pursue. 1 s])ea.k lor 
jiivseir alone, and no man or paHy is in any way re.^ponsible tor what 
i ?;iy. 

We sliould deman.d a, rest;oration of the laws of 'l.'exas in Juic rc.rha 
over the country which has l)een taken irom her and added to New 
Mexico. In other words, we should demand the clear and un(lis})uted 
riulitto carry our slave })roperty' to that country, and ha,ve it protected 
and secured to us after we get it th(.u-e; and wc should dema.nd u con- 
linujuion ol'tiiis right and of this security and protection. 

W(> should demand the sa,me right to go into all die 'Peivritories with 
our slave property, th.at citizens o{" the ii'ce St.ates have to go with any 
?peci(>s of property, and we should demand for our property \\\v, same 
pixileclion that is given to the property of our Northern brethren. No 
more, nor less. 

should demand that Congress abstain from all interference with 
slavcrv in the Territories, in Aiic^ District of Columl)ia, in the States, on 
the high seas, or anywhere else, except to give it protection, and this 
protection sIkjuUI be the same that is given to other property. 

should demand a continuation of the present fugitive slave law, 
or some other la;\v v/liich should be efli'ctivein carrvinn- out the mandate 
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of ilie Constitution for the delivery of iui'itivc skives. 

We should demand that no State be denied admission into the Union, 
because her constitution tolerated slavery. 

ill all this we should ask nodiing biU: meagre justice; and a relusal 
to uraiit such reasonable demands would show a fixed and settled pur- 
in the North to oppress and finrdly destroy t:he Southern Stales. \i 
'he (leniands here set forth, and such others as Avould most efiectua,lly 
secure the Soulli against further disturbance, should b(^ denied, and 
lliai (leninl should be manifested by any :ict of tlie Federal Govern- 
ment., w(> ought t()rthwitli to dissolve all [)olilical coimection witii tiie 
Xorthern States. 

If the Southern States, in convention, will lay down this or some other 
})iaif()rni (>(pudly broad and substantial, and plant themselves upon it, 1 
know diere are hundreds and diousands of good men and true at the 
Norili, who v.'ill take positions with tJiem, and stand Iw them to the last* 
In ili(> ])reseiU, condition (.)f our eoinisels, W(^ can never e\])fHM. su])[)ort 
li'Hij North. i)istract.ed :ind divided at home and in Congress, those 
HI llic North who are disposed to ;iid us, an: leti. in doubt as to which is 
Itie uue Soiuhern side of (pu-stion. Suppose Mr. Dallas, iMr. l.\iul~ 
dmu, or Some other friend of the South, slutuld u.nderlake our defence*, 
Vvould lie not l»e met widi language lik(! this: "Jiook at Clav, look at 
I'cnlon, look at Houston, look at Inmdreds in the Soudj — listen to the 
roar o{ their cannon and the music of their drums, and do you, sir, |)re- 
tt'nd to know more of Southern rights tlian tlie South knows of her own 
riLihts." Wlmt could our Norlliern friends say io a, speech lik(.' ibis"? 
No, lellevv-citizens, no! Do not place your friends at the North i:i this 



coiiclitioii. fetect ft j^latfofm on which ihey may stahd atid fi^it your 
l)attles lot* you* When the Fl-ee-Soilei* Jioints to the Clays, the Bentons, 
the Houfetons, and others, enable youi* friends to {)oint to Mississi^i^Jw and 
(jeorgia, and Alabama, and South Carolina, assembled in conventions. 
And when the tree-Soiler aj^beals to the cannon roaring and the drums 
beating, let your friends af>J)eal to the voice of sovereign States demanding 
justice^ ecjuality, and liberty on the one side, or disunion on the other. 

If i hesitate to embrace tlie doctrine of disunion, it is because tho 
North has, to some extent, been inveigled into her present hostile posi- , 
tion towards the South b}^ our own unfaithful Kepresentatives, and 
encouraged to persevere in the mad policy by the ill-advised conduct o(" 
some of our own people. A portion of the Southern Senators and Repre- 
sentatives voted for the admission of California, and large numbers 
sustained the l^exas spoliation bill. The whole advantages of these 
measures inured to the benefit of the North, and we could not reasonably 
expect Northern men to do more for us than our own ttepresentatives. 
We have great reason to complain of the North, but we have much 
greater reason to complain of our own unfaithful servants. The North 
is deceived as to the true condition of Southern sentiment, but they have 
been deceived by our own people. Let us undeceive them. Let us 
prepare to strilvo l()r justice, equality, liberty. l3ut let us first give fair 
warning, and let that warning be given in an authentic and authoritative 
Ibrm. Let us do this, and if then we are forced to strike, we sliall be 
sustained hy all good men, we shall be sustained b}^ God, and our own 
clear consciences. 

These are my opinions, fellow-citizens, freely expressed. J do not ask 
vou to sanction them or to adopt tiiem as yom own, unless you approve 
i.licm. I have l)ut one motive, and that is to serve my afliicted country. 
Wholly and entirely Southern iia my sentiments and feelings, I liavc^ 
never debated with myself what course it were best for me to pursue. 
Ambition might ha,ve led me to the Nortli, but as I loved the land of mv 
birth more than the honors and emoluments of power and of place, 1 
iiave taken sides with the South. Her destiny shall be my destiny, if 
she stands, I will stand by her, and if she falls, I will fall with her. 



Primed at the Globe OtHce, W^a>s!iington. 



